DISEASE   AND   SCIENCE

cessible to the eye. Anatomical changes could be seen and recorded
in photography.

When we look at the development of scientific medicine from
the Renaissance on, we can see that anatomy was taking a central
position in the new system. The anatomical method had invaded
physiology in the 17th century, pathology in the 18th, clinical
medicine in the early 19th century. There was only one field of
medicine that had not yet been touched by this new approach,
namely, therapy. The treatment of diseases was still following tra-
ditional lines and had progressed very little. A few effective new
drugs had been introduced empirically, but as a whole the treat-
ment of disease in the early 19th century was hardly more ad-
vanced than in Hippocratic days. The famous Viennese school
was renowned for its therapeutic nihilism, and doctors were said
to be interested in a patient only twice: when they made the diag-
nosis and when they performed the autopsy.

It was perfectly obvious that an anatomical pathology would
call for an anatomical therapy, and this explains the tremendous
development that surgery took from the middle of the 19th cen-
tury on. Surgery was a craft. From antiquity it had developed
slowly but steadily, benefiting from every anatomical and technical
advance. As a matter of fact, the professor of surgery and the pro-
fessor of anatomy were usually one and the same man. In the early
19th century surgery was still limited to a small number of classi-
cal operations and was applied when internal treatment was im-
possible or gave no result. However, once physicians conceived
of disease in terms of anatomy, their attitude towards surgery
changed. Surgery was no longer a last refuge but assumed a pri-
mary position in therapy. By cutting out an ulcer or a tumor the
surgeon was presumably removing the disease itself and was
thus correcting the anatomy of the organ. This changed attitude
towards surgery explains why the two chief obstacles that had
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